DEMOCRACY AND THE GREAT STATE

tirely meaningless distinction between "a Dele-
gate" and what they call "a Representative."
What this distinction means I have never been able
to conceive. A man must vote either according to
the wishes of his constituents or against those
wishes. If he does the former he is acting as a
faithful delegate would act. If he does the latter, he
is neither a delegate nor a representative. He is an
Oligarch. For how can we say that a man "repre-
sents" Slocum when he is in the habit of saying
"Aye" where the inhabitants of Slocum would, if
consulted, say "No"?

Now it is pretty obvious to most of us that, in
England at any rate, there is absolutely no such
relation as I have predicated as essential between
the "Representative" and the people he is supposed
to "represent." With the special causes which make
this divorce more complete in England than else-
where I shall have to deal in a moment. But apart
from those special causes there is that in the very
nature of the Representative System which tends
to render it unrepresentative. In England to-day
the Member of Parliament is not really in any sense
chosen by his constituents. But even if he were
so chosen it would still be true that the very fact of
his having been marked out from his fellow-citizens
for special governmental functions would give him
a point of view which would not be quite an accurate
mirror of the mind of those fellow-citizens. Put
him in a room with several hundred other men
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